railroad expert of that time, when asked by Carl Snyder what he regarded as Mr. Harriman's greatest achievement, said: " I think it was this; to get licked in a fight and to pull out of it with a colossal fortune as the result." * The "colossal fortune," however, was the result of good luck, rather than of clear prevision and deliberate intention. Mr. Harriman took advantage of the stock-market boom and sold the holdings of the Union Pacific at an immense profit; but the causes that brought about the enhancement of value were largely fortuitous.
Mr. Harriman has sometimes been accused of" corporate speculation," and of managing the finances of his railroads "with an eye to the Wall Street situation";2 but for this charge (at least in the sense of stock gambling with corporate funds) there never was any justification. He usually spent fifty per cent more for the maintenance and improvement of his properties than was spent by other railway managers in the same territory, and when he invested corporate funds in the securities of other railroad companies, it was not "with an eye to the Wall Street situation," but rather with a view to strengthening the position and increasing the busi-
1  "Harriman: Colossus of Roads," by Cart Snyder, Review of Reviews, January, 1907, p. 48.
2  Railroads: Finance and Organization, by Professor William Z. Ripley, pp. 511, 514, 515.